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‘Tne wind is rapidly veering round to the east; the vineyards have been 
left to solitude and the wild boar and jackal; a yellow tinge falls upon 
the trees, and the autumn is deep in leaf! ‘* Blessed be the name of God 
for ever and ever; for wisdom and might are his, and He changeth the 
times and the seasons.” (Dan. ii. 20, 21.) 

Such be our prayer and thanksgiving as we hie forth once more to the 


harvest-field, this time to witness the poor peasant reaping wealth from the 
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treasures that are yielded him by the olive-trees, that fatten upon the rich 
soil of the land. The tops of the loftiest mountains are already capped 
with snow, and the breeze that blows over them hints mysteriously of 
winter. Ovxen, released from the plongh, are feeding greedily upon the 
leaves of the mulberry, for those trees have long since sprouted again, and 
both leaf and fruit have arrived at maturity, unheeded, uncared for by the 
silkworm proprietors, whose stock of eggs lie torpid, and will remain in 
that condition many months yet to come. . Yet as the fury of the winter 
gales will shortly strip all trees, save evergreens, of their verdure, the 
peasant lads, who tend the cows and oxen, turn them loose into their 
masters’ plantations, and, mounting up mulberry-trees, strip bough after 
bough of the leaves, carefully avoiding to injure the branches, which next 
year will indicate the early spring by a vast profusion of tender green 
buds. Again our path leads by the mountain side, but this time we mount 
not high, neither is our journey more than half-an-hour’s duration. Rapidly 
we cross the even fields, then up a gentle elevation, and here, under the 
shade of loftier hills, is the peasant’s Zeitoonia, or olive garden. There are 
no houses, no huts, no signs of human habitations. High up among the 
branches are the now deserted nests of the goldfinch, and, save the dove 
and the house-sparrow, all the feathered tribe have winged their way south- 
ward ; large flights of crows are passing overhead, cawing discontentedly, 
already driven from their mountain haunts by the severe cold and snow, 
and the peasant, seeing these, predicts the near approach of winter, and 
shouts to his companions and helpers that there is no time to be lost, and 
that all must work heartily and set their shoulders to the wheel. 

Of the antiquity of the olive-tree, and of the oil extracted from the olive, 
we have plentiful proof in the holy Seriptures. When the waters of the 
flood abated, Noah sensforth the dove: “‘ And the dove came in to him in 
the evening; and: lo, im her mouth was an olive leaf.” (Gen. viii. 11.) 
This was 2349 years before Christ, or 4201 years from the time we are 
writing ; and though we cannot clearly fix the-date of the invention of oil, 
it must have been a common, as well as a. requisite, article of every-day 
household consumption in the days of Tsaae, since we find that Jacob was 
provided with oil (doubtless by the tender, watehful careef his mother) in 
his flight from his father’s house to Padaw: “ And Jaeelp rose up early 
in the morning; audteekt the store that he had put for his pillows, and set 
it up for a pail, andi poured off wpom the top of it.” (Gen. xxviii. 18.) 
And this carries as back: S%6Qtyears B.c., constituting also a certain proef 
of oil having been early used in the-religious ceremonies of the East. But 
whilst our thoughts have thus travelled speedily through the sacred pages 
of holy writ far back into centuries, the peasants and their young men.and 
hirelings have mounted upon the olive-trees—the womemand childgem are 
all furnished with long sticks, crooked at the end—and the business of the 
day commences. A sound is heard as of the rustling of a sudden tempest 
amongst the branches of the trees; this is the men shaking the ripe fruit 
from the boughs. ‘There is a pattering on the earth like the noise of a 
heavy summer shower: this is oceasioned by the rapid fall of the fruit on 
the mats that have been stretched out beneath the trees to catch them. 
Some olives still obstinately adhere to the branches; part of them are 
skilfully hooked down by means of the long poles; part still,remain, and 
these are the portion of the gleaner, the stranger, and the poor. ‘ As the 
shaking of an olive-tree, two or three berries in the top of the uppermost 
bough; four or five in the outmost fruitful branches thereof.” (Isaiah 
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xvii. 6.) This done, the shaken trees are quitted and fresh ones climbed 
up upon, and the same operations gone through. However poor the season’s 
crop may prove to be, the peasant never returns to seek for more fruit 
from the trees he has once visited; this would be Uhtai! a sin! for 
“When thou beatest thine olive tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs 
again; it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow.” 
(Deut. xxiv. 20.) However great the temptation, the poor peasant seldom 
deviates from the express commands contained in this quotation, and 
perks ups none adhere more rigidly to it than the Turks themselves. The 
houseless and the desolate are not long in following on the footsteps of the 
reapers of the harvest : long before mid-day, the trees that have been visited 
and left are beset by these unfortunates, and even when they have done 
vith them, there yet remain berries so situated as to elude the possibility of 
cing gathered without endangering the safety of the climber, and con- 
aa ably damaging the trees ; for the branches of the olive are so frail and 
brittle that, except the very stoutest, few will sustain the weight of even 
a child without yielding and giving way; and, as a matter of course, each 
branch, however small, is reckoned of intrinsic value, from the worth of the 
quantity of berries it may produce. ‘The business of shaking and beating 
the trees is very soon accomplished, as the separate plantations are com- 
paratively small, though several of these may be the property of one 
individual. Even the gleaners have completed their gatherings long before 
the sun sets in the west; but there is yet much occupation, much that is 
necessary to be accomplished, before the evening closes in ; and the peasant, 
remembering that the days are of very short duration, contents himself 
with crunching a bit of bread and a morsel of cheese, whilst he superintends 
the others (who are also employed masticating) in the grand labour of the 
day, viz., that of sorting the gathered berries for the purposes for which 
they are destined. Such as are fully ripe and rather on the turn are 
set aside to be converted into oil: those again that have barely attained to 
maturity are collected as best suited for edible purposes. When this divi- 
sion has been effected, then large hourges, or sacks, are flung across the 
wooden pack-saddles of the mules and donkeys; the mats on which the 
sorted olives are piled up are carried off and emptied into these bags, any 
want of weight to exactly poise them being speedily counterbalanced by 
stones and pebbles ; and when all are thus disposed of, and the beasts all 
laden, then the peasant resumes his staff and the line of march, speedily 
followed by all his helpmates; and we, mounting our nags, close up the 
rear, sometimes astonishing the natives with some snatch from one of our, 
to them, outlandish ballads ; sometimes being astonished ourselves by the 
frightful contortions of face and outrageous yellings of the peasant who is 
supposed to be singing. 

The sun sets as we enter the village; the peasant carefully disburdens 
his beasts, and deposits his treasure safe within the covering of his cottage ; 
we gallop on a few hundred yards to our own humble domicile, and the 
night sets in stormy from the west. Heavy gusts moaning through the 
leafless trees—torrents of rain—lightning, and the murmurings of distant 
thunder—a lull with the angry voice of the billows coming softly from 
afar, and then sleep and oblivion. 

The morrow breaks with the sun bright and glori ious, but cold without, 
for it has been freezing all night, and the water in the ditches and duck- 
ponds are coated over with a thin sheet of ice. Woodeocks have come 


down from the mountain; and the hyena, ousted from his lofty lair by 
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heavy falls of snow, prowls about the habitation of man, in search of stray 
kids, or even stray children. The villagers are bustling about with evident 
anxiety depicted in their faces ; they are anxious tc finish off and get every- 
thing comfortably housed in-doors before the intense cold and frosts sets 
in. The women are arranging large jars, and pots, and pans, and mats, in 
the sun; and the peasant his “lamps, and his tongs, and his snuff-dishes, 
and all the oil vessels.” (Num. iv. 9.) When all is prepared, the Papas, 
or priest, accompanied by laymen and elders of the village, passes through 
from house to house, sprinkling holy water on the threshold of the houses, 
and uttering benedictions in the words of comfort that Moses spoke to the 
Israelites: ‘‘The Lord thy God love thee, and bless thee, and multiply 
thee; he will also bless the fruit of thy womb, and the fruit of thy land ; 
thy corn and thy wine, and thine oil; the increase of thy kine, and the 
flocks of thy sheep.” (Deut. vii. 12, 13.) After this, the olives destined 
to be converted into oil are carried and heaped up in a hollow stone, or 
grinder, very primitive in its construction, which works much upon the 
principle of a ship’s capstan, that is to say, it revolves upon a stone, 
or, in some cases, a polished iron pivot, and the berries, falling into the 
cavities, become soon converted into oil; all the fatness being squeezed 
out and flowing into a large stone reservoir at the bottom, whence again it 
is drawn off by a cock and poured into earthen jars, which are not porous, 
and which have been well glazed in the interior. This method of bruising 
the berry is a slight improvement upon the system common amongst the 
Jews, 1491 years before Christ, when Moses was directed to ‘‘ command 
the children of Israel that they bring thee pure oil olive beaten for the 
light, to cause the lamp to burn always.” (Exod. xxvii. 20.) Beating 
here signifying pounding with a rude pestle and mortar. Two men are 
continually employed heaving on the bars that winds round this oil grinder ; 
and when all the olives are squeezed out, and the oil poured into jars, 
then the refuse is collected and thrown into caldrons half full of water. 
This water is now boiled over a slow fire and then left to cool; what- 
ever oily matter may remain in the squeezed husks floats to the surface 
of the water, and bits of fine wool are used to absorb this oi], and then 
wrung into jars; this inferior oil is used solely for burning. When the 
oil is first made it has a thick, dark green, muddy appearance ; after 
it has settled for a few days, the sediment sinks to the bottom, and 
the oil becomes of a transparent gold colour. It is now removed carefully, 
and placed upon elevated forms in the cottage; the tops of the jars 
are carefully cemented, one only being left open to serve as a proof for 
purchasers to see and taste. ‘‘ And the taste of it was as the taste of fresh 
oil.” (Num. xi. 8.) Meanwhile the women have been actively employed 
in preparing the winter supply of olives, in salt and water, and olives in 
olive oil. Large ewers of strong brine are placed in the sun and filled 
with green olives: /this brine is changed every twelve hours for three 
successive days, and then the olives are taken out and well washed in several 
basins of pure spring water; they are then put into empty jars, which are 
filled up with a weak dilution of salt and water, and in one or two small 
jars they are covered over with oil; this to serve as a treat on high days 
and holidays. When all these very necessary jobs have been completed, 
then the peasants invite their friends and neighbours, and set before 
them huge platters of flour, first boiled into a paste, and then mixed with 
honey or dhips (grape juice) and new oil. When fresh butter is substi- 
tuted for oil, this mixture constitutes a by-no-means contemptible dish. 
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Ezekiel refers to this custom: ‘Thou didst eat fine flour and honey and 
oil, and thou wast exceedingly beautiful.” (xvi. 13.) 

The last harvest of the year has now been gathered in; but in the 
intervals that have elapsed between each season, the peasant and his family 
have been occupied by many little incidental jobs, into which we have had 
no time to dip, but of which we may here take a brief survey. Whilst the 
silk was being reeled off, chickens, and ducks, and goslings, were hatched, 
and the barley and maize harvests gathered in for their more particular 
nourishment. The fig-trees have yielded an abundant crop, and the women 
have been careful to dry a sufficient stock, to meet all the wants of the long 
winter season. Fish have been caught and salted; eels pickled in oil; 
chillies and cucumbers preserved in vinegar ; apricots boiled down to paste, 
and dried in thin layers in the sun; lemons buried in soft sand to preserve 
them ; peas dried for use; love apples, or tomatoes, boiled down to a mash, 
and placed under heavy stones, there to effectually dry, to serve for season- 
ing soups or ragouts in the winter; vegetables preserved in a dozen various 
manners ; spices, and mint, and sage, and garlic, and onions, and pepper, 
and salt, are collected at the proper season ; charcoal heaped up in an empty 
box ; firewood piled up under the elevated divans on which the peasants 
sleep, or fenced up in a corner for the cocks and hens to roost upon. The 
speckled cow and the black cow have calved; the sheep are full of promise, 
and young kids are plentiful ; these are all taken and tied up in the empty 
silkworm kokhs, where the absence of grass is well supplied by barley, 
straw, leaves, and the refuse of the silkworms manure, &c. The poultry are 
enticed to come home early by being fed at stated periods close to the door ; 
and when all these arrangements are completed, the peasant, like a wise 
general, retires into his fortress, being well supplied with ammunition to 
resist the long and vigorous siege of winter, whose trumpeters are already 
sounding an advance, and shouting madly from the hollow caves and 
chasms of the mountains for their troops—hurricane, tempest, hail, snow, 
rain, thunder, whirlwind, lightning, fog, frost, gale, and tornado—to pour 
on destruction. Let them come! the door is well secured, the fire blazes 
up pleasantly on the humble hearth, and the blessing of the Almighty over- 
shadows the humble cot of the Syrian peasant. Whocan gainsay that Syria 
isa land full of promise and blessings? ‘ A land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills. A land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil olive 
and honey ; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou 
shalt not lack anything in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass. When thou hast eaten and art full, then 
thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land which he hath given 
thee.” (Deut. viii. 7—10.) 

The peasant is persuaded of the truth of all this, as he sits, pipe in hand, 
after a hard day’s work, and, with the youngest child seated on one knee, 
takes a mental survey of the contents and the comforts of his cabin. He 
has abundance of wheat, and burghul, and rice, and flour, and salted butter, 
and oil, and olives, and cheese, in store; there is no fear of his being starved 
out of his garrison, even though he were obliged to keep the door locked 
for the next ten months. But besides these, he has baskets full of dried 
figs, and raisins, and preserved apricots, and walnuts, and almonds, and 
some boxes of sweetmeats ; he has large bottles of wine, and some spirits, 
and spirits of wine (the latter in case of sprains); then he has mountains 
of onions and strings of red chillies and garlic; pickles innumerable ; and 
inany other little etceteras and luxuries ; and he remembers that hispoultry- 
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yard is well stocked to supply him with eggs and fowls; kids and lambs 
plentiful ; woodcock, wild duck, and other game in season; gun, and gun- 
powder and shot, at hand; his horse, and mule, and donkey, well housed 
and fed ; himself and family in excellent health and prospering ; and when 
he thinks and feels all this, his heart leaps with joy again, and he remem 
bers with grateful thanksgiving that beneficent Creator and preserver “ who 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures, and leadeth me beside the still 
waters.”. (Psalm xxiii. 20.) 

“ The heaven was black with clouds and wind” (1 Kings xviii. 45), and 
the peasant’s son, who has been to the mountains to gather wood for fuel, 
seeing these indications, ‘‘ would hasten his escape from the windy storm 
and tempest.” (Psalm lv. 8.) The accompanying illustration sees him just 
arrived at his father’s door, wearied and cold ; and he is shouting lustily to the 
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immates to come forth and open the door, and assist him in disburthening 
the poor horse before the night sets in and the tempest commences. The 
trees are all leafless, the clouds murky and charged with damp, and the 
snow lies thick on the mountains; but inside the cottage, humble though 
its appearance, all things betoken comfort and contentment. The father 
of the family is seated with his pipe and his infant, patiently waiting for 
his substantial evening meal ; the mother is seated on a low stool close 
to the fire, breaking pieces of firewood over her knees, to make the pot 
boil the quicker ; her youngest son is looking on in hungry expectation ; 
the cat, urged by a love of warmth and keen appetite, is watching the 
proceedings with tail erect in air, purring its contentment loudly ; the dog 
rushes barking to the door, whilst the eldest daughter, who is opening it to 
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go and help her brother, playfully beats away the watchman with a 
switch. If we could penetrate with our eyes into the darkest corners, we 
should see all the poultry roosting for the night; as it is, we occasionally 
have warning of their vicinity when any sudden movemerlt in the room 
rouses them from their slumbers, and the hens cackle forth their astonish- 
ment and discontent. The horse is unloaded, and then carefully rubbed 
down and his legs washed and dried, and, being supplied with food, is 
locked up for the night. The fuel is then carried in and thrown in a heap 
on the floor; the son then goes out and washes his feet and legs, and then 
ne comes in and has a dry by the fire. The door is closed for the night ; 
the supper is served ; all eat with relish and appetite, but none so voracious 
as the son. When he has taken the sharp edge off his hunger, he begins to 
get communicative; tells how the horse behaved; what neighbours he 
met, how much fuel he gathered; how many birds and hares he saw ; 
borrows his father’s gun for the morrow, and then goes to bed, not before 
hinting to his mother that, as he can now earn two piastres a-day (about 
one penny sterling), it is high time he ought to get a’ wife; the father and 
mother think so too, and so does the little sister, who is only thirteen, and 
is going to be married next month. The louder the wind roars, the more 
tempestuous the night outside, the more comfortable and happy are the 
inmates of the humble cottage. They have plenty of warm covering, and 
they wrap themselves cosily in these ; and long before midnight, the dog, 
and the cat, and the fowls, and the children, and the young man and the 
maiden, and the peasant and his wife, are all fast asleep, and a glow of 
warmth diffuses itself from the embers of the wood-fire. The tempest rages 
outside, but “ Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever, for wisdom 
and might are his, and He changeth the times of the seasons.” 








THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE—No. III. 


In the December of this year a violent storm drove the Neptune from 
the moorings, and obliged it to drive into Plymouth; a reward of 5OJ. 
was offered for the mooring-chains, but, to prevent loss of time, a new set 
was ordered at Blackwall, as, even if the others were found, a spare set was 
always desirable. The fishermen were accused about this time of cutting 
away the buoys over the anchor of the Neptune for the sake of stealing the 
cork for their fishing-nets and crab-pots; and such disasters, with various 
accidents to the vessels so near the rock, retarded the operations in the 
spring of 1758, so that it was not until the 2nd of July that the work 
was again commenced. By the 8th of August the solid part of the 
building was completed, which brought the work to the entrance door on 
the height of twelve feet above the rock. When the work had proceeded 
so far as to allow of a level platform, the satisfaction felt by Mr. Smeaton 
led him to walk to and fro with more complacency than care, for un- 
guardedly making a false step, and not being able to recover his footing, 
he fell over the works among the rocks on the left side. The tide had then 
retreated, so that he ran no risk of being drowned, but in his fall he dislo- 
cated the thumb of his left hand. As no medical aid was to be procured 
he set it himself, and then returned to his duty; but it was more than six 
months before he recovered the full use of the injured member. By the 
latter end of September, in spite of the very boisterous weather which 
had prevailed, the twenty-fourth course, forming the top of the staircase 
and floor of the first apartment or store-room, was laid, and the work 
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having been continued till the beginning of October, the arched room of the 
storehouse was laid, on which Mr. Smeaton proposed to place a temporary 
light room, and thus the floating light, which had been moored by the 
‘Trinity Board for the last two winters for the direction of shipping, might 
have been dispensed with. But some conflicting interests in relation to 
the collection or property of the light duties being concerned, this pro- 
position, which was made by the lessees of the light duties to the Trinity 
Board, was not acceded to, and the work was accordingly brought to a 
close for the season. The winter of 1758-9 was employed by Mr. Smeaton 
in London, where he prepared everything for the final work at the Eddy- 
stone the ensuing season ; and he formed and made out designs for the iron 
rails of the balcony, the cast iron, the wrought iron, and the copper and 
plate-glass works for the lantern. 

A violent storm occurred on the 9th of March 1759, which it was feared 
must have injured the unfinished edifice, as it had done great damage to 
the buildings and shipping at Plymouth ; and as soon as it was possible, Mr. 
Jessop visited the works. He had the satisfaction of reporting to Mr. Smeaton 
that the work, both solid and hollow, had remained sound and firm, all the 
mortar having become quite hard, and that, in short, the work was in every 
part just in the situation in which it was left by the workmen in October. 

The commencement of the work for the next and last season took place 
on the 5th of July. On the 21st of the same month the second floor was 
finished, and on August 17th the main column of the building was com- 
pleted, containing in all forty-six courses of stone, and being seventy feet 
in height. 

In form the lighthouse is a round building, gradually decreasing in cir 
cumference from the base up to a certain height, like the trunk of an oak, 
from which the architect states that he took the idea of its form. On the 
24th the parapet-wall was finished, and this completed the masonry of the 
lighthouse. By unremitting exertions on the part of both the architect 
and his workpeople, the balcony rails, the lantern with the cupola and gilt 
ball, the lightning-conductor, and in short all the remaining parts of the 
lighthouse, with the stores and necessary furniture, were set in their places 
by the 16th of October, on which day a light was once more exhibited in 
that dangerous locality, the Eddystone rocks. 

In the former lighthouse the kitchen had been in the upper room, doubt- 
Jess because the funnel for the smoke would thus be shorter; but the beds 
for the keepers were now fixed above, and the kitchen, with its fireplace, 
below, while the copper funnel which now passed through the sleeping 
apartment prevented the beds and bedding from becoming damp, as they 
did by the former plan. The whole edifice, however, was much more 
impervious to moisture than that of Mr. Rudyerd’s, as the granite em- 
ployed had the well-known quality of resisting humidity. In the upper 
room were fixed three cabin beds, each to hold one man, and having three 
drawers and two lockers, to hold his separate property. In the kitchen, 
besides the fireplace and sink, were two settles with lockers, a dresser with 
drawers, two cupboards, and one platter-case. In the lantern a seat was 
fixed to encompass it all round except the doorway, and this served alike 
to sit on, to stand on, to snuff the candles, and also enabled the men to 
look through the lowest tier of glass panes, at distant objects, without 
having occasion to go on the outside of the lantern into the balcony. 
Besides the windows of the lantern, the building had ten others, two in 
the store-room, and four in each of the other rooms. In fixing the cross- 
bars for these, an accident occurred which had nearly proved fatal to 
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Mr. Smeaton, just as his arduous task was done, and which we will give 
in his own words :—* After the boat was gone, and it became so dark 
that we could not see any longer to continue our occupations, I 
ordered a large charcoal fire to be made in the upper store-room, in 
one of the iron pots we had used for melting lead, for the purpose of 
annealing the blank ends of the bars. Most of the workmen were sitting 
round the fire, and by way of making ourselves comfortable, and to screen 
ourselves and the fire from the wind, the windows were shut; and, as well 
as I remember, the copper cover or hatch, put over the man-hole of the 
floor of the room where the fire was: the hatch above being left open for 
the heated vapour to ascend. I remember to have looked into the fire 
attentively to see that the iron was made hot enough, but not over heated. 
I also remember I felt my head a very little giddy; but the next thing 
of which I had any sensation or idea, was finding myself on the floor of 
the room below, half-drowned with water. It seems that without being 
further sensible of anything to give me warning, the effluvia of the charcoal 
so suddenly overcame all sensation that I dropped down upon the floor ; 
and had not the people hauled me down to the room below, where they 
did not spare for cold water to throw in my face and upon me, I certainly 
should have expired on the spot.” 

So valuable a life was thus mercifully spared, and Mr. Smeaton was 
permitted to have the satisfaction of deriving well-earned gratification in 
the success of the beautiful monument of skill and industry which he had 
raised. 

He slept in it, viewed it from sea and land, and appears to have made 
every observation that so intelligent and clever a man might be expected to 
make. From the account he gives of its appearance after a storm, we are led 
© believe with him, that Mr. Winstanley’s description of a similar view is 
not at all exaggerated. ‘At intervals of a minute, and perhaps two 
or three, an overgrown wave would strike the rock and the building 
conjointly, and fly up in a white column, enwrapping it like a sheet, rising 
to at least double the height of the house, and totally intercepting it from 
sight; and this appearance being momentary, both as to its rising and 
falling, one was enabled to judge of the comparative spaces alternately 
occupied by the house, and by the column of water in the field of the 
telescope.” 

The year 1759 closed with such very stormy weather that the lighthouse- 
keepers had all their stock of hardihood and courage fully put to the test. 
On the first evening that the light was kindled it blew very hard, and for 
some nights, both before and after, the sea so constantly washed over the 
lighthouse that they were obliged to keep the fronts of the windows not only 
shut, but to stuff the joints with oakum, the better to resist the great press 
of the water. But upon the whole they declared that they had been warm 
and dry. When the sea broke up the highest they had experienced a 
sensible motion, something like what all had observed from the holes in 
the rock in hard gales of wind. Mr. Smeaton says, “ that during a great 
sea about the rocks he could, by resting steadily against the wall of the 
lantern, perceive a sensible motion from the action of the sea. This 
I did not wonder at, having felt a steeple sensibly move by the ringing of 
bells; but I was quite surprised to find that such heavy seas as now rolled 
over the adjacent rocks, without touching the building, produced a motion 
nearly as perceptible. ‘This, however, fully convinced me that the Eddy- 
stone rocks have a great degree of elasticity.” 

The continued recurrence of storms, however, seems to have a little 
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damped the courage of the light-keepers ; for after one of unusual violence, 
when a boat could reach them, Henry Edwards sent a letter to the manager 
of tne works, telling him that for twelve days the sea ran over the house 
in such a manner that they had been unable to open either the door of the 
lantern or any other door. ‘“ The house did shake,” says the forlorn light- 
keeper, “‘as if a man had been up ina great tree.” Being both elderly 
men, they suffered, in consequence, from rheumatism—at least so we should 
conclude from their saying, “that being almost frightened out of their 
lives, the fear seized them in their backs, but rubbing them with oil of 
wurpentine gave them relief.” After some time the light-keepers became 
attached to the locality in spite of its seclusion from the rest of the world, 
and found it both a healthy and comfortable abode. One of the workmen 
engaged in its construction volunteered for the situation; and although 
the pay was but 25/. a-year, continual applications were made to the 
proprietor for the offices, and voluntary vacancies seldom occurred. Mr. 
Smeaton mentions several men who had served there to his knowledge ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years. One of these became so much attached to his 
residence on the rock, that for two summers he gave up his turn for 
a month’s holiday on shore, and wished to have done so on the third, but 
was over-persuaded to leave the rock. While residing on it he had been 
a steady, sober man; but he had no sooner reached the shore than he 
went to an alehouse and remained in a state of intoxication during the 
whole month. He was in this condition conveyed back to the lighthouse, 
where, after lingering two or three days, he expired. 

At the period when the Eddystone was first lighted, such was the state 
of the lighting-house apparatus in Great Britain, that a feeble light from 
tallow-candiles was all that illuminated a structure so noble. In 1807, 
when the property came into the hands of the Trinity House, argand- 
burners, and paraboloidal reflectors of silvered copper were substituted 
for the chandelier and its candles. 

The last stone set in the building was that over the door of the lantern, 
which has on it the following inscription. On the east side are the words— 
“94th August, 1759, 

Laus Deo ;” 
and round the upper store-room, upon the course of granite, under the 
ceiling, are the words— 
“Except the Lord build the house, 
They labour in vain that build it.”—Psalm cxxvii. 

The year 1762 was ushered in with stormy weather—a tempest of gveat 
fury raging in January, which the new erection so well stood that in future no 
apprehensions of its safety were entertained. This storm caused much loss of 
lifeand property. At Plymouth, damage to the amount of 80,000/. occurred 
in the harbour and Sound ; and a friend of Mr. Smeaton’s wrote him a letter 
of congratulation on his building having been spared in the general devas- 
tation. The sea is described as coming in with such fury over the bar- 
bican wall at Plymouth, “‘as to sweep away with it the parapet, below the 
foundation, and five persons then standing upon it.” The new Laurmy 
pier, which had been just built by Government, was also swept away. In the 
short space of three hundred yards six fine merchantmen were wrecked, 
and literally beat to pieces. Nine men of war in the Sound were greatly 
injured, and the sea was so agitated, that the froth is described as “ flying 
clean over the walls of the garrison, and in such quantities, that in one 
situation a sentinel was compelled to leave his post.” ‘In the midst of 
all this horror and confusion,” writes the friend of Mr. Smeaton, “I 
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could not but feel the utmost anxiety for the fate of the Eddystone. 
Several times in the day 1 swept with my telescope from the garrison, as 
near as I could imagine, the line of the horizon ; but it was so extremely 
black, fretful, and hazy, that nothing could be seen. But the next 
morning, early, I had great joy to see that the gilded ball had triumphed 
over the fury of the storm; and such a one as before I had no conception 
of. It is now my most steady belief, as well as everybody’s here, that its 
inhabitants are rather more secure in a storm, under the united foree of 
wind and water, than we are in our houses, from the former only.” 

As soon as a landing could be effeeted it was found that all the damage 
sustained from this tremendous storm by the building was that the ladder had 
been carried awav, and some of the putty, cracked by the last summer’s 
heat, washed off from the lantern; but not a single pane of glass was 
broken. From this casualty the lantern was proteeted by the cornice, 
which, when the sea rose to the top, “ blanched it off like a sheet.” The 
men declared that the sea went bodily over the top, for that it came 
through the vents, and filled the sockets of the candlesticks. They 
declared, too, that they felt no uneasiness, as the heuse had not been 
affected in any other than the usual way. Asa confirmation of this, tae 
letter ends by a remark, “ That one of the articles—besides sugar, flour, 
and other stores—landed at the house, was a gallipot of putty, to repair 
the only derangement the house had suffered.” 

As a habitation, the lighthouse, singularly exposed and situated as it is, 
is not only remarkably healthy, but really comfortable to a degree that 
renders it an eligible residence to elderly seamen, who do not consider 
their abode there as any infringement upon their liberty, because they 
well know it is in their own power to put a period to it whenever they 
choose. The extremes of cold or heat are not felt by the inmates; water 
was never known to freeze, and the fine sea-breezes prevent any inconve- 
nience from the ardent rays of the sun. 

The nature of the stone, and the small dimensions of the House rock, 
are adverse to the growth of marine fuci, or to the habitation of animals. 
Of the former, only the smaller sorts of seaweed are observed, whieh, in 
continued storms, appears to acquire a growth upon the western side of 
the lighthouse, vf about twenty feet up the building. The only shell-fish 
are the barnacle, and a few limpets of small size; these last might increase 
both in number and bulk were they not apt to be destroyed for bait before 
they are matured in growth. In very moderate weather a few young 
coal-fish are caught by the light-keepers; and from their boat, in the 
vicinity of the rock, the fish common upon the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devonshire may be procured in abundance. 


THE DOGE OF VENICE.—No. II. 


For six weary years the unfortunate Jacopo pined in his Candian prison. 
Torn from his wife, his children, his father, and his country, he almost 
sank beneath his accumulated load of wretchedness. The ove longing, 
restless desire of his heart, all those weary years, was to return to his 
beloved home. This eccupied his thoughts by day, his dreams by night. 
With folded arms he would stand and gaze over the waters, hour after 
hour, and day after day, to see if perchance a vessel might be coming with 
tidings of merey. But none such came,—and at last, reduced to despair, 
the unhappy exile resolved on a desperate and dangerous expedient. He 
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wrote a letter to the Duke of Milan, requesting his interference and inter- 
cession with the Venetian Government in his behalf. He knew this was 
considered a great crime by the State, but it was his last hope of seeing 
Venice again. This letter he purposely left where it was seized by the 
spies, who never ceased to watch him, and by them conveyed to the Council 
of Ten. 

Jacopo was instantly recalled to Venice, to undergo his trial for this new 
offeuce. And gladly did he obey the summons! His love for Venice was 
an intense love. Though he knew that tortures and perhaps death awaited 
him there, he cared not, he faltered not, his only desire was to behold once 
more his native land; and he preferred encountering the worst vengeance 
of his foes to dragging out a miserable existence in Candia. 

Swiftly over the waves flew the vessel which bore the exile to his home— 
and, alas! to his prison also. 

For the third time was the unhappy doge compelled to preside at the 
persecution of his son; and although Jacopo openly avowed that he had 
written the letter for the sole purpose of being recalled to Venice, to answer 
for this infringement of the law—that he had never for an instant contem- 
plated its reaching the Duke of Milan—yet again was the wretched father 
a witness of the agony inflicted on his hapless son, in order to extort from 
him a denial of the act he had previously acknowledged. Poor Jacopo 
remained firm to the last, declaring that such only was his motive for writing 
the letter; but in vain he so manfully endured—in vain he asserted his 
innocence. Once more was the sentence of perpetual banishment pro- 
nounced on him. Again did those cruel words issue from the lips of the 
heart-broken father, with the additional severity that the first year of his 
exile was to be passed in a prison. 

Oh! what were all the honours of the doge to him in that moment of 
misery ! 

One interview was the unhappy young noble allowed with his family ; 
one short hour to bid them all a last farewell. 

Guarded by two officers, Jacopo Foscari was brought from his dungeon, 
across the Bridge of Sighs, to one of the splendid apartments in his father’s 
palace. There he met his beloved wife and children—a sad, sad meeting! 
Jacopo’s pale cheek spoke too plainly of the tortures he had endured, and 
the weeping Marina, as she gazed upon him, could not for some time 
suppress her grief. At length in a voice almost inarticulate from emotion, 
she said, ‘* My beloved husband, we part no more!” 

** No more!” said Jacopo starting, “‘ know you not the decree of the 
council, Marina ?” 

“* Alas! too well, my Jacopo. But from henceforth your exile shall be 
mine also.” 

‘“* My true wife! my only friend on earth! this is indeed a taste of hap- 
piness in my cup of misery! But will the Ten permit this? Have they 
indeed so much mercy ?” 

4 They have granted my earnest request, Jacopo, but mercy they have 
none. 

** And our children, Marina? our dear children?” said Foscari, fondly 
caressing his little ones, as they stood around him. 

“‘ They will be cared for by the doge,” replied their mother, looking on 
them with tearful eyes; ‘*the mercy of the Ten does not extend so far as 
to permit them to accompany us. Oh, Jacopo! the wild beasts of the 
forest are more feeling and pitiful than the cruel Ten !” 

“ Hush, my beloved! we may be watched.” 
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‘* And if we are, can they do more than they have done? Has not their 
malice reached its height ?” 

‘** They might withdraw the permission granted you, my Marina.” 

** Ah!” sighed Marina, “that would be my death-blow! They will 
tear my children from me, but I still shall live whilst I have you to live 
for, Jacopo.” 

** Do not send us away, dear mamma,” said little Francesco, the youngest 
child ; “let us go with you wherever you go! Papa, will you say that no 
one shall take us away, and then poor mamma will be happy ?” 

‘** My darling boy! would that I could say it!” was all that Foscari 
could reply, as he strained the prattler to his heart. The little fellow 
climbed up on his father’s knee, and looked wistfully in his face. 

It was hard to part from this, his youngest one—his loving, playful 
Francesco, who had scarcely known a father’s care! 

Mastering his emotion, Jacopo turned to the window, and looked out on 
the placid waves of the Adriatic. The noiseless city was reposing in the 
sunshine ; nought was heard but the quiet plashing of the waters. 

** Beautiful Venice !” exclaimed the young noble, “how truly, how 
fondly I love thee! This Adrian sea-breeze, oh! how refreshing is it, 
Marina! how unlike the hot gales of Candia! It gives me new life. Oh, 
Venice! how often have I skimmed over thy blue waters in my gondola, a 
happy, laughing boy! how many times have I, as a youth, breasted thy 
billows, a daring, fearless swimmer! And now thou dost banish me from 
thee for ever! And for nought, save too great love for my country.” 

** My innocent, my persecuted husband,” said Marina, “ think not of thy 
ungrateful country; have no regrets for Venice. I never wish to see it 

”? 
more. 

At this moment the doge entered the apartment. 

** My father!” exclaimed Jacopo, as he rose to meet him, “‘ my beloved 
father !” 

** My son! my last—my only son!” murmured the aged man, as he fell 
on Jacopo’s neck ; ‘‘my boy! my broken-hearted boy !” 

** Father, I am innocent! believe me, thy Jacopo hath not disgraced 
the name of Foscari.” 

** Oh, my son! if thou knewest all!—never wert thou so dear to me as 
now, Jacopo,—and thou wilt go, and leave me desolate !” 

** Not desolate, my father; these dear ones shall take my place; they 
shall be the solace and stay of your old age.” 

‘“* Dear they are; as yours, doubly dear; but they will never be to me 
what my Jacopo has been,” said the unhappy doge. 

The sight of his beloved parent’s grief—the thought that he was about 
to be separated from him for ever, and leave him a childless sorrow-stricken 
man—wrung Jacopo’s heart. For the first time he asked for mercy. 

“ Oh, my father!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ appeal to the council; they will 
show some forbearance, they will show some consideration for your grey 
hairs; Venice owes you much, they cannot, will not refuse you the boon 
you ask.” 

Then the noble old man endeavoured to exhibit some portion of com- 
posure. 

‘“‘ Such a request would be made in utter hopelessness, my son,” he said, 
in a calm voice. ‘My duty to the State forbids me to urge it. Go, Ja- 
copo, submit to the will of your country, and seek nothing further.” 

The long and exquisite pain he had endured without a groan or a mur- 
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mur—the sorrows he had undergone—the anguish of that moment,—quite 
unnerved the young Foscari. 

** But they will relent in some years,” he said, as the tears rolled thick 
and fast down his cheeks; “© tell me I may come back again! let there 
be some point of time, however distant, to which I may look forward as 
the term of my banishment. Help me, father, I pray; plead for your son, 
your only son! Let me live in hope that I shall see my loved home once 
more.” 

** Alas! my dearest son, it cannot be, nor can I ask it,” replied the 
doge. ‘Thrice have you been sentenced. It is not for me to trifle with 
the laws of Venice, or make light of its decrees. Submit my son; your 

father’s duty to the State is a paramount duty.” 

The doge well knew that the Ten, while they gloried in his humiliation, 
would reject his petition with scorn. 

But the self-restraint he had exercised proved too much for the enduring 
and broken-hearted old man. On retiring from his son’s presence he fell 
senseless in the arms of his attendants. And the unfortunate Jacopo, 
innocent of the crimes for which he had suffered so much, was reconveyed 
to his Candian prison, where, not long after, he was released from his 
sorrows by death. 

The troubles of the Doge Foseari were not yet over. The groundless 
hatred entertained against him by Loredano, led him, as one of the council, 
to propose that he should be deposed. But even the Ten, ill-disposed as 
they were towards Foscari, hesitated to adopt such a measure. “ He has 
grown grey in the service of the State,” observed one ; “to depose him 
would be a poor return for his many years of unceasing labour.” 

“Tt would be but a useless form,” said another; “ his age and shattered 
health will soon release him from the cares of office.” 

“ Not soon enough,” replied Loredano ; “he is too infirm and feeble 
to be at the head of the Venetian State.” 

‘¢ But, Signor Loredanv,” said an aged member, “it surely would be 
most inconsistent and contradictory to compel the Prince to abdicate, when 
we have twice refused to accept his voluntary resignation.’ 

“Tell him we accept it now,’ ’ replied Loredano ; “ Jet him give place to 
younger and more active men.” 

“ He has ruled well and wisely,” observed the youngest of the members, 
touched with some pity for the doge ; “his reign has been a brilliant one 
for Venice. And he has suffered—suffered much. Let us not embitter 
yet more the short time that remains to him. Loredano! he is a desolate 
and broken-hearted old man.” 

“He shows it not,” said Loredano; “he is hard and cold as marble 
itself. A prouder man never breathed.”’ 

‘“*He has a noble spirit,” was the reply. “To depose him will be to 
sign his death-warrant.” 

The debate lasted long. To assist them in their deliberations, the Ten 
called in the aid of five-and-twenty members of the Great Council, and for 
eight days and nearly as many nights they sat in solemn discussion. The 
result of their protracted meetings was, that the Doge Foscari should be 
requested to resign his high command. 

When the deputation, headed by the Chief of the Ten, waited on the 
aged prince for this purpose, he heard them with surprise, but with dignity 
and composure. 

“ Signors,”’ said he,—and he spoke as a noble prinee—* you ask of me an 
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impossibility. When I twice before expressed my wish to abdicate, it was 
refused me, and not only refused, but you made me take an cath that I 
would never resign my office. I have sworn to die in the full exereise of 
my power as Doge of Venice. I cannot break my oath.” 

“Is this your answer, prince ?”’ 

“Tt is. You speak of my length of days, Signors,—remember, each day 
has been given to my country; I am ready to lay down my life for her, as 
I have laid down things far dearer than life. But my office as doge I hold 
of the whole Republic ; if you see fit, you can appeal to the Great Council, 
and take their opinion. I have no more to say.” 

** And you will not resign, prince ?” 

“Never! I do not make vows to break them. You have heard my 
answer.” 

The deputation retired, disappointed. It was far from their intention, 
however, to subject themselves to the chances of debate in the Great 
Council ; so, assuming a power they did not really possess, the Ten dis- 
charged Foscari from his oath, declared him to be no longer doge, assigned 
to him a pension of two thousand ducats, and ordered him to quit the 
palace within threedays. ‘The cruel Loredano enjoyed the barbarous satis- 
faction of presenting this decree with his own hand to the deposed prince. 
Foscari received it with calmness. “If I had imagined,” said he, “ that 
my old age was in any way hurtful to the State, never for one moment 
would I have placed my high dignity before my country’s welfare; but my 
life not having been altogether useless to Venice, I would fain have conse- 
erated to her the last moments of it. The act is passed—I obey it.” 

“He was deposed,— 
He who had reign’d so long and gloriously 
His ducal bonnet taken from his brow, 
His robes stript off, his seal and signet-ring 
Broken before him. But now nothing moved 
The meekness of his soul.” 

The following day Francesco Foscari left the palace where, for so many 
years, he had lived and reigned a prince. As he was about to depart, it 
was suggested to him that he should retire by the staircase which led to the 
grand canal, and thus avoid the concourse of people assembled in the great 
square.” 

“No!” said Foscari, proudly; I descend by no other than the Giant’s 
Stairs,—the selfsame steps by whieh I mounted, five-and-thirty years 
ago, to be elected doge. I was publicly elected, and I will be publicly 
deposed.” 

Accordingly, leaning on the arm of his brother, and supported by his 
staff, the aged noble slowly descended the Giant's Stairs. Once—only 
once—his arm trembled, and his voice faltered, as he murmured, “ My 
boy! my Jacopo! thou hast been spared this!” Arrived at the foot of 
the staircase, he turned round, and giving a last look to the palace, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ My services established me within your walls; it is the malice of 
my enemies which tears me from them. Farewell |” 

The people of Venice much grieved when they heard of the depo- 
sition of the beloved and respected doge, but they dared not express 
their grief. Whatever pity they might secretly cherish for their wronged 
and humiliated prince, all show of it was silenced by a peremptory decree of 
the Council of Ten, forbidding any mention of his name, and annexing 
death as a penalty to disobedience. 
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On the fifth day after Foscari’s deposition, Malipieri was elected Doge 
of Venice. The dethroned prince, now in his own palace, heard the great 
bell of St. Mark’s strike out, announcing his successor. He was visibly 
agitated. ‘‘That sound!” he exclaimed; “I know it well—I heard it 
once before; it tolls for my Jacopo—my Jost, my innocent Jacopo ! My 
poor, poor boy!” His agitation increased, he vainly endeavoured to 
suppress it, and, bursting a blood vessel, in a few hours Francesco Foscari 


expired. 
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ESCAPE OF CHARLES I. AFTER THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 


Tue following narrative, said to be dictated by Charles IT. to Pepys, then 
Secretary of the Admiralty, is taken from a MS. in cipher, which is in the 
Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

After that the battle was so absolutely lost, as to be beyond hope of re- 
covery, I began to think of the best way of saving myself; and the first 
thought that came into my head was, that, if I could possibly, I would 
get to London as soon, if not sooner, than the news of our defeat could get 
thither: and it being near dark, I talked with some, especially with my 
Lord Rochester, who was then Wilmot, about their opinions, which would 
be the best way for me to escape, it being impossible, as I thought, to get 
back into Scotland. I found them mightily distracted, and their opinions 
different, of the possibility of getting to Scotland, but not one agreeing 
with mine for going to London, saving my Lord Wilmot; and the truth is 
I did not impart my design of going to London to any but my Lord Wilmot. 
But we had sucha number of beaten men with us of the horse, that [ 
strove, as soon as ever it was dark, to get from them; and though I could 
not get them to stand by me against the enemy, I could not get rid of 
them now I had a mind to it. 

So we, that is, my Lord Duke of Buckingham, Lauderdale, Derby, 
Wilmot, Tom Blague, Duke Darcey, and several others of my servants, 
went along northward towards Scotland ; and at last we got about sixty 
that were gentlemen and officers, and slipped away out of the highroad that 
goes to Lancashire, and kept on the right hand, letting all the beaten men 
go along the great road ; and ourselves not knowing very well which way 
to go, for it was then too late for us to get to London on horseback, riding 
directly for it, nor could we do it, because there were yet many people of 
quality with us that I could not get rid of. 

So we rode through a town short of Wolverhampton, betwixt that and 
Worcester, and went through, there lying a troop of the enemies there that 
night. We rode very quietly through the town, they having nobody to 
watch, nor they suspecting us no more than we did them, which I learned 
afterwards from a country-fellow. 

We went that night about twenty miles, to a place called White Lady’s, 
hard by Tong Castle, by the advice of Mr. Giffard, where we stopped, and 
got some little refreshment of bread and cheese, such as we could get, it 
being just beginning to be day. This White Lady’s was a private house, 
that Mr. Giffard, who was a Staffordshire man, had told me belonged to 
honest people that lived thereabouts. 

And just as we came thither, there came in a country-fellow, that told us 
there were three thousand of our horse just hard by Tong Castle, upon the 
heath, all in disorder under David Leslie,and some other of the general 
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officers; upon which there were some of the people of quality that were 
with me who were very earnest that I should go to him and endeavour to 
go into Scotland, which I thought was absolutely impossible, knowing very 
well that the country would all rise upon us, and men who had deserted me 
when they were in good order, would never stand to me when they have 
been beaten. 

This made me take the resolution of putting myself into a disguise. 
And endeavouring to get a-foot to London, in a country-fellow’s habit, with 
a pair of ordinary gray-cloth breeches, a leathern doublet, and a green 
jerkin, which I took in the house of White Lady’s. I also cut my hair 
very short, and flung my clothes into a privy-house, that nobody might see 
that any body had been stripping themselves. I acquainting none with 
my resolution of going to London but my Lord Wilmot, they all desiring 
me not to acquaint them with what I int-nded to do, because they knew 
not what they might be forced to confess; on which consideration, 
they, with one voice, begged of me not to tell them what I intended 
to do. 

So all the persons of quality and officers who were with me (except my 
Lord Wilmot, with whom a place was agreed upon for our meeting at 
London, if we escaped, and who endeavoured to go on horseback, in regard 
as I think, of his being too big to go on foot), were resolved to go and 
join with the three thousand disordered horse, thinking to get away with 
them to Scotland. But, as I did before believe, they were not marched six 
miles, after they had got to them, but they were all routed by a single troop 
of horse; which shows that my opinion was not wrong in not sticking to 
men who had run away. 

As soon as I was disguised, I took with me a country-fellow, whose 
name was Richard Penderell, whom Mr. Giffard had undertaken to answer 
for to be an honest man. He was a Roman Catholic, and I chose to trust 
them, because I knew they had hiding-holes for priests that I thought I 
might make use of in case of need. 

I was no sooner gone (being the next morning after the battle, and then 
broad day) out of the house with this country-fellow, but, being in a great 
wood, I sat myself at the edge of the wood, near the highway that was there, 
the better to see who came after us, and whether they made any search after 
the runaways, and I immediately saw a troop of horse coming by, which I 
conceived to be the same troop that beat our three thousand horse; but it 
did not look like a troop of the army’s, but of the militia, for the fellow 
before it did not look at all like a soldier. 

In this wood I stayed all day, without meat or drink; and by great good 
fortune it rained all the time, which hindered them, as I believe, from 
coming into the wood to search for men that might be fled thither. And 
one thing is remarkable enough, that those with whom I have since spoken, 
of them that joined with the horse upon the heath, did say, that it rained 
little or nothing with them all the day, but only in the wood where I was— 
thus contributing to my safety. 

As I was in the wood, I taiked with the fellow about getting towards Lon 
don, and asking him many questions about what gentlemen he knew. I did 
not find he knew any man of quality in the way towards London. And the 
truth is my mind changed as I lay in the wood, and I resolved of another way 
of making my escape; which was to get over the Severn into Wales, and 
so to get either to Swansea or some other of the sea-towns that I knew had 

commerce with France, to the end I might get over that way, as being a 
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way that I thought none would suspect my taking; besides that, I remem- 
bered several honest gentlemen that were of my acquaintance in Wales. 

So that night, as soon as it was dark, Richard Penderell and I took our 
journey on foot towards the Severn, intending to pass over a ferry, half- 
way between Bridgenorth and Shrewsbury. but as we were going in the 
night we came up by a mill, where I heard some people talking (memoran- 
dum, that I had got some bread and cheese the night before at one of the 
Penderell’s houses, I not going in), and, as we conceived, it was about 
twelve or one o'clock at night, and the country-fellow desired me not to 
answer if anybody should ask me any questions, because I had not the 
aceent of the country. 

Just as we came to the mill, we saw the miller, as I believed, sitting at 
the mill-door, he being in white clothes, it being a very dark night. He 
called out, ‘‘ Who goes there?” Upon which Richard Penderell answered, 
* Neighbours going home,” or suchlike words. Whereupon the miller cried 
out, “If you be neighbours stand, or I will knock you down.” Upon 
which, we believing there was company in the house, the fellow bade me 
follow him close ; aud he run to a gate that went up a dirty lane, upa hill, 
and opening the gate, the miller cried out ‘‘ Rogues, rogues!” And there- 
upon some men came out of the mill after us, which I believed were soldiers. 
So we fell a running both of us, up the lane, as long as we could run, it 
being very deep and very dirty, till at last I bade him leap over a hedge 
and lie still to hear if anybody followed us ; which we did and continued 
lying down upon the ground about half an hour, when, hearing nobody 
come, we continued our way on to the village upon the Severn, where the 
fellow told me there was an honest gentleman, one Mr. Woolfe, that lived 
in that town, where I might be with great safety; forthat he had hiding 
holes for priests. But I would not go in till I knew a little of his mind, 
whether he would receive so dangerous a guest as me: and therefore stayed 
in a field under a hedge, by a great tree, commanding him not to say it was 
I, but only to ask Mr Woolfe whether he would receive an English gentle- 
man, a person of quality, to hide him the nextday, till we could travel again 
by night—for I durst not go but by night. 

Mr. Woolfe, when the conntry-fellow told him that it was one that had 
escaped from the battle of Worcester, said, that for his part, it was so dan- 
gerous a thing to harbouranybody that was known, that he would not venture 
his neck for any man, unless it were the king himself. Upon which Richard 
Penderell very indiscreetly, and without my leave, told him that it was I. 
Upon which Mr. Woolfe replied, that he would be very ready to venture all 
he had in the world to secure me. Upon which Richard Penderel]l come and 
told me what he had done. At which I was a little troubled; but then 
there was no remetly, the day being just coming on, and I must either ven- 
ture that or run into some greater danger. 

So I came into the house.a back way, where I found Mr. Woolfe, an old 
gentleman, who told me he was very sorry to see me there, because there 
were two companies of the militia foot at that time in arms in the town, 
and kept a guard at the ferry, to examine everybody that came that way, 
in expectation of catching some that might be making their escape that 
way; and that he durst not put me into any of the hiding-holes of his 
house, because they had been discovered, and, consequently, if amy search 
should be made, they would certainly repair to these holes, and that there- 
fore 1 had no other way of security but to go into his barn, and there lie 
behind his corn and hay. So after he had given us some cold meat that 
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was ready, we, without making any bustle in the house, went and lay in the 
barn all the next day; when towards evening, his son, who had been pri- 
soner at Shrewsbury, an honest man, was released and came home to his 
father’s house. And as soon as ever it began to be a little darkish, Mr. 
Woolfe and his son brought us meat into the barn; and then we discoursed 
with them whether we might safely get over the Severn into Wales, which 
they advised me by no means to adventure upon, because of the strict guards 
that were kept all along the Severn, where any passage could be found, for 
preventing anybody’s escaping that way into Wales. 

Upoa this I took resolution of going that night the very same way back 
again to Penderell’s house, where I knew I should hear some news what 
was become of my Lord Wilmot, and resolved again upon going for London. 

So we set out as soon as it was dark ; but as we came by the mill again, 
we had no mind to be questioned a second time there, and therefore asking 
Richard Penderell whether he could swim or no, and how deep the river 
was, he told me it was a scurvy river, not easy to be passed in all places, 
and that he could not swim. So I told him that the river being but a little 
one, I would undertake to help him over. Upon which we went over some 
closes by the river side, and I entering the river first, to see whether I could 
myself go over, whodknew how to swim, found it was but a little above my 
middle, “and thereupem,itaking Richard Penderell by the hand, I helped him 
over. 

Which being dome,-we went on our way to one of Penderell’s brothers 
(his house being uot far from White Lady’s), who had been guide to my 
Lord Wilmot, andwwe believed might by that time be come back again, for 
my Lord Wilmot imtended to go to London upon his.ewn horse. When | 
came to this house J inquired where my Lord Wilmot was—it being now 
towards morning, amd having trawelled thesetwo nightson foot. Pendercl|’s 
brother told me that he had .comémcted him toa very honest gentleman’s 
house, one Mr. Pitcheroft, not far from WY olverhampton,a Reman Catholic. 
I asked him whataews? He told me thatethere was one Majer Oareless in 
the house, that was‘that coumtryman, whom J knowing, he having been a 
major in our-amy and made shis escape thither, a Roman‘Catholic also, | 
sent for him imo the room where I was,amd consulting with him what we 
should do the next day. ‘Hhe «tél me ‘that itewould be very dangerous for 
me either to stay in that house orto go‘into the wood, —there being a great 
wood hard by Boscobel; that he knew but one way how to pass the next 
day, and that was, to get up into a great oak, in a pretty plain place, where 
we might see round about. us; for the enemy would certainly search at the 
wood for people that had made their escape. Of which proposition of his ] 
approving, we (that is to say, Careless and I) went, and carried up some 
victuals for the whole day ; viz., bread, cheese, small beer, and nothing else, 
and got up into a great oak, that had been lopped some three or four years 
before, and being grown out again very bushy and thick, could not be seen 
through, and here we stayed all the day. I having, in the mean time, sent 
Penderell’s brother to Mr. Pitchcroft’ s, to know whether my Lord Wilmot 
was there or no, and had word brought me by him at night that my lord 
was there, that there was a very secure hiding-hole in Mr. Pitchcroft’s 
house, and that he desired me to come thither to him. 

Memorandum :—That while we were in this tree, we see soldiers going 
up and down in the thicket of the wood, searching for persons escaped, we 
seeing them now and then peeping out of the wood, 

That night Richard Penderell and 1 went to Mr. Pitchcroft’s, about six 
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or seven miles off, when I found the gentleman of the house, and an old 
grandmother of his, and Father Hurlston, who had then the care, as gover- 
nor, of bringing up two young gentlemen, who, I think, were Sir John 
Preston and his brother, they being boys. 

Here I spoke with my Lord Wilmot, and sent him away to Colonel 
Lane’s, about five or six miles off, to see what means could be found for my 
escaping towards London; who told my lord, after some consultation 
thereon, that he had a sister that had a very fair pretence of going hard by 
Bristol, to a cousin of hers, that was married to one Mr. Norton, who lived 
two or three miles towards Bristol, on Somersetshire side, and she might 
carry me thither as her man; and from Bristol I might find shipping to get 
out of England. 





AIR VOLCANOES. 
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‘Tue principal volcanoes of the earth pour forth streams of burning lava, or 
mineral substances in a molten state; but there are other volcanoes which 
send out merely water, mud, or air. Near Quito, in South America, where 
fearful earthquakes have taken place, streams of water, and also of mud, 
called “‘ moya,” have been poured from volcanoes, so as to waste and destroy 
everything in the neighbourhood. It is a remarkable fact that these mud 
volcanoes sometimes send forth vast quantities of small fish, supposed 
by Humboldt to have lived and multiplied in subterranean cavities of 
the earth. 

Near the small Indian village of Turbaco, twenty miles from Carthagena, 
in South America, are fifteen or twenty small volcanoes, rising near each 
other in a marshy district on the borders of a forest. The simple inhabit- 
ants of the village have a tradition that these were formerly fire volcanoes, 
but that a monk, by sprinkling holy water upon them, put out the fire, and 
changed them into water volcanoes. It is not water only, however, but 
air that is sent out at each eruption, although on climbing to the top, the 
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opening, which is from sixteen to thirty inches in diameter, is seen filled 
with water, through which the air-bubbles rise. 

The surface of the ground is composed of clay, of a dark-grey colour, 
cracked in various places, and quite bare of vegetation. The volcanoes 
rise in the form of cones to the height of from nineteen to twenty-five feet ; 
the circumference at the base being, in the largest, from seventy-eight to 
eighty-five yards. The air rises in these volcanoes with considerable force, 
and with a loud noise, causing the water to be projected beyond the crater, 
or to flow over its brim. Some of the openings by which the air escapes 
are situated in the plain without any rising of the ground. The natives 
assert that there has been no change in the shape or the number of the 
cones for twenty years, and that the little cavities are filled with water even 
in the driest seasons. A stick can easily be pushed into the openings to the 
depth of six or seven feet, and the dark-coloured clay or mud is exceedingly 
soft. About five explosions from the several voleanoes take place every 
two minutes. ‘The cones have, no doubt, been raised by the condensed air, 
and a dull sound, which is heard fifteen or eighteen seconds before each 
explosion, proves that the ground beneath is hollow. 








THE CONQUEROR, 


THE glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 
The garlands wither on your brow ; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds: 
Upon Death’s purple altar, now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
SHIRLEY. 








Ir the wicked flourish and thou suffer, be not discouraged. They are 
fatted for destruction ; thou art dieted for health. FULLER. 


SMALL injuries slighted become nothing at all. 
Norsine so much prevents our being natural as the desire of appear- 


ing so. 
. 





THE HOME FRIEND. 
THE RAVEN AND THE COCK. 

A Raven, who was thievishly inclined, 
Went hopping here and there to pilfer 
Such little godsends, both of gold and silver, 

As he could find ; 
With seals and watch-chains, trinkets, rings, 
And fifty other pretty little things. 
At last a grave old Cock, who saw, 

At sundry times, 
Our black trangressor of the law 

Commit these crimes, 
One day address’d him with a “ Prithee, 
Why dost thou fetch these ge wgaws with tii 
What use can these be to thee?” ‘None, 
Quoth the old robber, in a croaking tone ; 

3ut then I take them, 
You see, to make them 
My own.” 
The acquisition of wealth becomes to many, especially to the old, a passion, 
for the indulgence of which they can give no better reason than that contained 
in the reply of the raven. 
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*,* This Map of the Island of St. Helena is referred to in the article, in 


No. 41, which gives the history and present state of the island. The 
map was by mistake omitted. : 
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